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ROMAN GAMES. 


From Valerius,a Roman Story. 


Sucu was the enormous crowd of 
human beings, high and low, assem- 
bled therein, that when any motion 
went through their assembly, the 
poise of their rising up or sitting 
down could be likened to no- 
thing, except, perhaps, the far-off 
sullen roaring of the illimitable 
sea, or the rushing of a night-wind 
amongst the boughs of a forest. It 
was the first time that I had ever 
seen a peopled amphitheatre—nay, 
it was the first time that I had evea 
seen any very great multitude of 
men assembled together, within any 
fabric of human erection; so that 
you cannot doubt there was, in the 
scene before me, enough to impress 
my mind with a very serious fecling 
of astonishment—not to say of ve- 
neration. Not fess than eighty 
thousand human beings, (for such 
they told me was the stupendous 
capacity of the building,) were here 
met together. Such a multitude 
can no Where be regarded, without 
inspiring a certain indelinite inde- 
finable sense of majesty; least of 
all, when congregated within the 
wide sweep of such a glorious edi- 
fice as this, and surrounded on all 
sides with every circumstance of 
ornament and splendour, befitting 
aneverlasting monument of Roman 
victories, the munificence of Roman 
princes, and the imperial luxury 
of universal Rome, Judge. then, 
with what eyes of wonder all this 
was surveyed by me, who had but 
of yesterday, as it were, emerged 
from the solitary stillness of a Bri- 
tish valley—who had been accus- 
tomed all my life to consider as 
among the most impressive of hu- 
man spectacles, the casual passage 
of afew scores oflegionaries,through 
some dark alley of a wood, or awe- 
struck village of the barbarians. 
Trajan himself was already present, 
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but in no wise, except from the ca- 
nopy over his ivory chair, to be 
distinguished from the other Con- 
sul that sate over against him. 
The proclamation being repeated 
a second time, a door on the right 
hand of the arena was laid open, 
and a single trumpet sounded, as it 
seemed to me, mournfully, while 
the gladiators marched in with slow 
steps, each man—naked, except 
being girt with a cloth about his 
loins—bearing on his left arm a 
small backler, and having a short 
Straight sword suspented by a cord 
around his neck. They marched, 
as I have seid, slowly and steadily; 
so that the whole assembly had fall 
leisure to contemplate the forms of 
the men; while those who were, or 
who imagined themselves to be, 
skilled in the business of the arena, 
were fixing, in their own minds, on 
such as they thought most likely to 
be victorious, and laying wagers 
concerning their chances of success, 
with as mach unconcern as if they 
had been contemplating so many 
irrational animals, or rather, in- 
deed, I should say, so many sense- 
less pieces of ingenious mechanism. 
The wide diversity of complexion 
and feature exhibited among these 
devoted athletes, afforded at once 
a majestic idea of the extent of the 
Roman empire, and a terrible one 
of the purposes to which that wide 
sway had too often been made sub- 
servient. The beautiful Greek, with 
a countenance of noble serenity, 
and limbs after which the sculptors 
of his country might bave modelied 
their god-like symbols of graceful 
power, walked side by side with the 
yellow-bearded savage, whose gi- 
gantic muscles had been nerved in 
the freezing waves of the Elbe or 
the Danube, or whose thick strong 
hair was congealed and shag ged on 
his brow with the breath of Scy- 
thian or Scandinavian winters. 
Many fierce Moors, and Arabs, and 
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curled Ethiopians were there, with 
the beams of the southern sun burnt 
in every various shade of swarthi- 
ness upon their skins. Nor did our 
own remote island want her repre- 
sentatives in the deadly procession, 
for I saw among the armed mu!ti- 
tude—and that not altogether with- 
out some feelings of more peculiar 
interest—two or three gaunt barba- 
rians, whose breasts and shoulders 
bore uncouth marks of blue and 
purple, so vivid in the tints, that I 
thought many months could not 
have elapsed since they must have 
been wandering in wild freedom 
along the native ridges of some Si- 
lurian or Caledonian forest. As 
they moved around the arena, some 
of these men were saluted by the 
whole multitude with noisy accla- 
mations, in tuken, I supposed, of 
the approbation wherewith the feats 
of some former fesiival had deserv- 
ed to be remembered. On the ap- 
pearance of others,groans and hisses 
were heard from some other parts 
of the Amphitheatre, mixed with 
contending cheers and huzzas from 
others of the spectators. But by 
far the greater part were sullered 
to pass on in silence; this being in 
all likelihood the first—alas! who 
could tell whether it might not also 
be the last day of their sharing in 
that fearful exhibition ! 

Their masters paired them shortly, 
and insuccession they began tomake 
proof of their fatal skill. Atiirst Scy- 
thian was matched against Seythi- 
an-—Greek against Greek — Ethio- 
pian against Kthiopian-—Spaniard 
against Spaniard; and I saw the 
sand dyed beneath their feet with 
blood streaming from the wounds 
ofkindred hands. But these com- 
bats, although abundantly bloody 
and terrible, were regarded only as 
preludes to the serious business of 
the day, which consisted of duels 
between Europeans on the one side, 
and Africans on the other; wherein 
it was the weli nighintransgressible 
law of the Amphitbeatre, that at 
least one out of every pair of com- 
Datants should die on the arena be- 
fore the eyes of the multitude. In- 
stead of shrinking from the more 
desperate brutalities of these latter 





conflicts, the almost certainty of 
their fatal termination seemed only 
tu make the assembly gaze on them 
with a more intense curiosity, and 
a more inhuman measure of delight, 
Methinks I feel as if it were already 
covered all over with hidedus 
gashes—I at last bowed down my 
head, and clasped my hands upoa 
my eyes, to save them from the tor- 
ture of gazing thereon farther. 
* * * + 


At that instant all were silent, in 
the contemplation of the breathless 
strife; insomuch, that a groan, the 
first that had escaped from either of 
the combatants,although low and re- 
luctant,and half-suppressed, sound- 
ed quite distinctly amid the deep 
hush of the assembly, and being 
constrained thereby to turn mine 
eyes once more downwards, I be- 
held that, at length, one of the two 
had received the sword of his ad- 
versary quite through his body, and 
had sunk before him upon the sand, 
A beautiful young man was he that 
had received this harm, with fair 
hair, clustered in glossy ringlets 
upon his neck and brows; but the 
Sickness of his wound was already 
visible on his drooping eyelids, and 
his lips were pale, as if the blood 
had rushed from them to the un- 
timely outlet. Nevertheless, the 
Moorish gladiator who had fought 
With him, had drawn forth again his 
weapon, and stood there, awaiting 
‘jn silence the decision of the multi- 
tude, whether at once to slay the 
defenceless youth, or to assistin re- 
moving him from the arena, if per- 
chance the blood might be stopped 
from flowing, and some hope of re- 
covery even yet extended to him 
Hereupon there arose, on the in- 
stant, a loud voice of contention; 
and it seemed to me asif the wound 
ed man regarded the multitude with 
a proud and withal a contempiuout 
glance, being aware, withuut ques 
tion, that he had executed all thingt 
so as to deserve their compassion 
but aware, moreover, that even had 
that been freely vouchsafed to him, 
it was too late for any hope of saic- 
ty. But the crucity of their faces, 
it may be, and the loudness of theit 
cries, were a sorrow to him, and 
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filled his dying breast with Inathing. 
Whether or not the haughtiness of 
his countenance had been observed 
by them with displeasure, I cannot 
say; but so it was, that those who 
had cried out to give him a chance 
of recovery, were speedily silent, 
and the Kmperor looking round, 
and seeing all the thumbs turned 
downwards, (for that is, you know, 
the signal of death), was constiained 
to give the sign, and forthwith the 
young man, receiving again without 
a struggle the sword of the Moor 
into his gashed bosom, breathed 
forth his life, and lay stretched out 
in his blood upon the place of guilt. 
With that a joyous clamour was 
uplifted by many of these that leok- 
ed upon it, and the victorious Moor 
being crowned with anivy garland, 
was carried in procession around 
the arena by certain young men, 
who leaped down for that purpose 
from the midst of the assembly. In 
the mean time, those that had the 
care of such things, dragged away, 
with a filthy look, the corpse of him 
that had been slain; and then, rak- 
ing up the sand over the blood that 
had fallen from him, prepared the 
place, with indifferent countenances, 
for some other cruel tragedy of the 

same kind, while all around me, 

the spectators were seen rising from 

their places, and saluting each 

other; and there was a buzz of 
talking as universal as the silence 

had been during the combat; some 

Speaking of it, and paying and re- 

ceiving money lost and won upon 

its issue ; some already laughing 

merrily,and discoursing concerning 
other matters, even as if nothing un- 
common had been witnessed ; while 
others again appeared to be entire- 
ly occupied with the martial music 
which ever struck up majestically 
at such pauses in the course of the 
cruel exhibition; some beating time 
upon the benches before them, 
others lightly joining their voices in 
unison with she proud notes of the 
trumpets and clarious. 


OF AUTOMATA. 


White political economists 
auluse themsclyes and the public 
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with the nicely-balanced powers of 
man as a propagating and eating 
animal, and philosophers and di- 
vines often assure us that he is, in 
other and higher respects, but a 
machine of a superior description ; 
we, in especial deference to the lat- 
ter grave authorities, have been 
entertaining ourselves with the no- 
tion of his mechanical construction, 
as contrasted with the various imi- 
tations of it, that have been occa- 
sionally offered to the world. 

The celebrated story of the sta- 
tue of Memnon(one of the wonders 
of Ancient Egypt) has some preten- 
sions to lead the way in this histo- 
rical sketch. We have positive 
testimony* to the circumstance of 
the most beautiful sounds being 
emitted from this statue, at the ris- 
ing and setting of sun ; and from 
the pedestal after the statue was 
overthrown. What was the con- 
trivance in this case,it may be vain 
to conjecture ; but automata are, 
by profession, a puzzling race. If 
a certain disposition of strings, ex- 
posed to the rarefaction of the air, 
or to the morning and evening 
breezes, after the manner of our 

Eolian harps, produced these 
sounds, or it any method ofarrang- 
ing the internal apertures so as to 
receive them from a short distance, 
were the artifice, a considerable ac- 
quaintance with the science of 
music, and with acoustics generally, 
will be argued. Wilkias quotes a 
musical invention of Cornelius Dre- 
ble of similar pretensions, which 
** being set in the sunshine, would, 
of itself, render a soft and pleasant 
harmony, but being removed into 
the shade would presently become 
sileni.” 

The statues and the flight of 
Daedalus are equally famous—and, 
perhaps, fabulous. Aristotle, how- 
ever, speaks of the former in his 
treatise De Anima, I. i. c. 3, as suc- 
cessful imitations of the human 
functions in walking, running, &e. 
and attempts to account for their 
motions by the concealments of 
quicksilver. 

Archytas’ flying dove (originally 
mentioned in Favorinus) is another 
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of the ancient aytomata. The in- 
ventor is said to have flourished 
about B. C. 400, and was a Pytha- 
gorean. philosopher at Tarentum. 
It was made of wood, and the prin- 
— circumstance of its history, 
which Favorinas mentions, is, that 
like some other birds of too much 
wing, whenit alighted on the ground, 
it could not raise itself up again. 
Aulus Gellius, in his Noctes Attic, 
attempts to account forits flight, by 
observing (Ita erat scilicet libra- 
mentis suspensum, et aura spiritus 
inclusa atque occulta consitum, Kc.) 
that it was ‘‘ suspended by balanc- 
ing, and moved by a secretly in- 
closed aura, or spirit!” 

Friar Bacon, we well know, made 
a brazen head that could speak, 
and that seems to have assisted, in 
no small degree, in proclaiming him 
amagician. Albertus Magnais also 
said to have devoted thirty years 
of his life to the construction of ap 
automaton, which the celebrated 
Thomas Aquinas broke purposely 
to pieces. Men, treated as these 
were by the agein which they lived, 
had no encouragement to hope that 
any details of their Jabours would 
reach posterity. 

Amongst the curiosities-of his day, 
Walchius mentions an iron spider 
of great ingenuity. In size it did 
notexceed the ordinary inhabitants 
of our houses, and could creep or 
climb with any of them, wanting 
none of their powers, except, of 
which nothing is said, the formation 
of the web. Various writers of cre- 
dit, particularly Kircher, Porta, 
and Bishop Wilkins, relate that the 
celebrated Regiomontanus, (John 
Muller) of Nuremberg, ventured a 
loftier flight of art. He is said to 
have constructed a_ self-moved 
wooden eagle, which descended to- 
wards the Emperor Maximilian as 
he approached the gates of Nurem- 
berg, saluted him, and hovered over 
his person as he entered the town. 
This philosopher, according to the 
same authorities, also produced an 
iron fly which would start from his 
hand at table, and after flying round 
to each of the guests, returned, as 
if wearied, to the protection of his 
master, 
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An hydraulic clock, presented to 
the Emperor Charlemagne, by the 
Caliph Haroun al Rashid, merits 
record in the history of these inven- 
tions. It excited the admiration of 
all Kurope at the period of its ar. 
tival. Twelve small doors divided 
thedial into the twelve hours, and 
opened successively as each hour 
arrived, when a ball fell from the 
aperture on a brazen bell and struck 
the time, the door remaining open, 
At the conclusion of every twelve 
hours, twelve mounted knights, 
handsomely caparisoned, came out 
simultaneously from the dial, rode 
round the plate,and closed the doors, 
Dr. Clarke, in his last volume of 
Travels, (part iii. Scandinavia, sec, 
1. 4to. 1819,) mentions a similar 
contrivance, in a clock at Lubec, of 
the high antiquity of 1405. Over 
the face is animage of Jesus Christ, 
on either side of which are folding- 
doors, which fly open every day as 
the clock strikes twelve. A set of 
figures, representing the twelve 
apostles, then march forth on the 
left hand, and, bowjng to our Sa- 
viour’s image as they pass in suce 
cession, enter the door on the rixht, 
On the termination of the proces- 
sion the doors close. ‘This clock 
is also remarkably complete (for the 
age) in its astronomical apparatus; 
representing the place of the sun 
and the moon in the ecliptic, the 
moon’s age, &c 

Similar appendages to clocks and 
time-pieces became too common at 
the beginning of the last centary to 
deserve particular notice. We 
should not, however, omit some of 
the productions of the Le Droz fa- 
mily, of Neufchatel. About the 
middle of the century, the elder Le 
Droz presented a clock to the King 
of Spain, with a sheep and dog at- 
tached to it. The bleating of the 
former was admirably correct, as 
an imitation; and the dog was 
placed in custody of basket of loose 
fruit. Ifany one removed the fruit, 
he would growl, snarl, gnash his 
tecth, and endeavour to bite until it 
was restored, 

The son of this artist was the ori- 
ginal inventor of the musical boxes, 
which have of late been imported 
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into thiscountry. Mr. Collinson, a 
cotrespondent of Dr. Hutton's, thus 
clearly describes this fascinating 
toy in a letter tothe Doctor, insert- 
ed in his Mathematical and Philo- 
sophical Dictionary :— 

“ When at Geneva Ecalled upon 
Droz, son of the original Droz of 
fa Chaux de Fords (where I also 
went). He shewed me an oval 
gald snufil-box, about, if I recollect 
right, four inches and a half long by 
three inches broad, and about an 
iach and a half thick. It was double, 
having an horizontal partition; so 
thatit may be considered as one 
box placed on another, with a lid, 
ofcourse, to each box. One con- 
tained snuff ; in the other, as soon 
asthe lid was opened, there rose 
up a very small bird, of green en- 
amelled gold, sitting upon a gold 
stand. Immediately this minute 
curiosity wagged its tail, shook its 
wings, opened its bill of white cna- 
melled gold, and poured forth, mi- 
pute as it was(being only three 
quarters of an inch from the beak 
to the extremity of the tail), sucha 
clear melodious song as would have 
filled a room of twenty or thirty feet 
square with its harmony.” 

In Ozanam’s Mathematical Re- 
creations we have an account, by 
the inventor, M. Camus, of an ele- 
gant amusement of Louis XIV. 
when aboy. It represented a lady 
proceeding to court, ina small cha- 
riot, drawn by two horses, and at- 
tended by her coachman, footman, 
and page. When the machine was 
placed atthe end of a table of pro- 
per size, the coachman smacked his 
whip, the horses started off with all 
the natural motions, and the whole 
equipage drove on to the farther 
extremity of the table; it would 
now turn at right angles in a regu- 
lar way, and proceed to that part of 
the table opposite to which the 
prince sat, when the carriage stop- 
ped, the page alighted to open the 
door, and the lady came out with a 
petition, which she presented with 
a courtesy to the bowing young 
monarch, The return was equally 
inorder. After appearing to await 
the pleasure of the prince for a short 
time, the lady courtsied again and 
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re-entered the chariot, the page 
mounted behind, the coachman flou- 
rished his whip, and the footman, 
after running a few steps, resumed 
his place. 

About the same period, M. Vau- 
canson, a member of the Academie 
Royale of France,led the way to the 
unquestionable superiority of mo- 
dern times, in these contrivances, 
by the construction of his automa- 
ton duck, a production, it is said, 
so exactly resembling the living 
animal, that nota bone of the body, 
and hardly a feather of the wings, 
seems to have escaped his imita- 
tion and direction. The radius, the 
cubitus, and the humerus had cach 
their exact offices. ‘The automaton 
ate, drank, and quacked in perfect 
harmony with nature. It gobbled 
food breught before it with avidity, 
drank, and even muddled the wa- 
ter after the manner of the living 
bird, and appeared to evacuate its 
food ultimately ina digested state. 

Ingenious contemporaries of the 
inventor, who solved all the rest of 
his contrivances, could never wholly 
comprehend the mechanism of this 
duck. A chemical solution of the 
food was contrived to imitate the 
effect of digestion. 

All other exhibitions of me- 
chanical skill, in imitation of the 
powers of human nature, were des- 
tined, however, to give way, in 
1769, to the pretensions of the 
Chess-Player of M. Wolllgang de 
Kempelin, a Hungarian gentleman, 
and Aulic Counselloe of the Royal 
Chamber of the domains of the 

{mperor in Hungary. Called in 
that year to Vienna by the duties 
of his station, this gentleman was 
present at some experiments on 
magnetism made before the Em- 
press Maria Theresa, when he ven- 
tured to hint, that he could con- 
struct, for her Majesty, a piece of 
mechanism far superior to any of 
those which had been exhibited. 
His manner of remarking this ex- 
cited the attention of the Empress, 
who encouraging him to make the 
effort, the Automaton Chess-Player, 
which has since been exhibited in 
all the capitals of Europe, was 
within six months after this period 
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presented at the Imperial Court. 
it is a presumption in favour of the 
pretensions of this contrivance tu 
be a master-piece of mere mecha- 
nism, that the original artist, after 
having gratified his exalted patro- 
ness and her court with the exhibi- 
tion of it, appeared for many years 
indifferent toits fame. Heengaged 
himself in other mechanical pursuits 
with equal ardour, and is said to 
have so far neglected this, as to 
have taken it partly to pieces, for 
the purpose of making other ex- 
periments. But the visit of the 
Russian Grand Duke Paul to the 
court of Joseph II. again called our 
automaton to life. Itwas repaired 
ant putin order in a few weeks; 
and, from this period, (1785,) has 
been exhibited, at intervals, through- 
out Germany, at Paris, andio Lon- 
don ; first by M. de Kempclin, and 
latterly by a purchaser of the pro- 
perty from his son, De Kempelin 
having died in 1803. 

Our chess-playing readers will be 
able to appreciate the bold preten- 
sions of this automaton. The entire 
number of combinations, which it 
is possible to form with the pieces 
ofa chess-board, has never been 
ascertained. To push forward a 
plan of our own steadily, and at 
the same time to anticipate the de- 
signs of an antagonist, requires a 
constant and an acute discrimina- 
tion, which long experience and 
some considerable strength of me- 
mory, have been required to make 
availing, in all other cases. But 
this cunning intidel (for he assumes 
the figure of a Turk) drives kings, 
and castles, and knights before him 
with more than mortal sagacity, 
and with his inferior hand : he ne- 
ver, we believe, has becn beaten; 
and exceptin a very few instances 
of drawn games, has beat the most 
skilful chess-playersin Europe. Dr. 
Hutton, on the supposition of its 
being altogether a mechanical con- 
trivance, calls it** the greatest mas- 
ter-piece of mechanics that ever ap- 
peared in the world.” We shall 
recount his pretentions in the words 
ofan Oxford graduate, who pub- 
lished ** Observations” on them du- 
ring his fast visit in London, and 
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subjoin a statement of the best at 
tempts that have been made to ac. 
count for his apparent skill, ina 
second article upon this interesting 
subject. 





CURIOUS DESCRIPTION OF TWo 
EMBASSIES SENT BY POP&§ 
INNOCENT IV. TO THE TAR- 
TARS, IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Tue wild hordes of the Tartar 
tribes of Upper Asia, which, under 
the successors of Gengis-Khan, 
overran Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
and Silesia, struck all Europe with 
inexpressible terror ; their immense 
numbers and the rapidity of their 
movements, rendered it alike vain 
to fly or to resist ; and the countries 
swept by this living tempest, were 
converted at once from the fair 
abodes of man into smoking de- 
serts. Other bodies of Tartars ad- 
vanced through Persia to attack 
the Christiau possessions in Syria 
and the Holy Land. “ An huge na. 
tion.” says Mathew Paris, ** anda 
barbarous and inhuman people, 
whose law islawlesse, whose wrath 
is furious, even the rod of God's 
anger, overrupneth and _ utterly 
wasted infinite countreyes, cruelly 
abolishing ail things where they 
come, with fire and sword.” He 
then goes on to describe this “ huge 
nation” from the mouth of an Eng- 
lisnhman, who had lived among them 
and was dragged along with them 
on their expedition against Hun- 
gary. ‘* They be hardie and strong 
on the breast, leane and pale-faced, 
rough and huf-shouldered, having 
flatte and short noses, long and 
sharpe chinnes, their upper jawes 
are low and declining, their teeth 
long and thinne, their eye-browes 
extending from their foreheads 
downe to their noses, their eies in- 
constant and black, their counte- 
nances writhen and terrible,the ex- 
treame joyntes strong with bones 
and sinewes, having thicke and 
great thighes, and short legs, and 
yet being equal unto us in stature ; 
for that length which is wanting in 
their legs, is supplied in the upper 
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parts of their bodies.” The crueltics 
committed by this terrible race 
were neither conlined to sex nor 
age,—‘* with whose carkeises the 
Tartarian chieftains, and their 
brutish and savage followers, glut- 
ting themselves, as with delicious 
cates, left nothing for vultures but 
the bare bones:” and this old his- 
torian seems to consider it “a 
strange thing, thatthe greedie and 
ravenous vultures disdeined to 
praye upon any of the reliques which 
remained,” though he had just told 
us that nothing ** but the bare bones 
was left for them.” 

The terrified state of Europe at 
the approach of these barbarous 
hordes at length induced Innocent 
1V. as the spiritual ruler of the 
Christian world, to send ambas- 
sadors to the Tartar chiefs, to avert, 
if possible, from Christendom, the 
tremendous scourge with which it 
was threatened. With this view, 
in the year 1246, Ascelin, the 
Franciscan, was dispatched, with 
three brothers ofthe same Urder, in 
the direction of Syria ; and John 
de Plano Carpiri and Benedict, 
friar preachers, were sent towards 
the eastern frontier of Europe. 

We may smile at the credulity 
and simplicity of these religious 
missionaries, while perusing their 
narratives; but candour should 
dispose us to make due allowance 
for the general ignorance of the age 
in which they lived : recollecting, 
as Gibbon says, that,“ if the ninth 
and tenth centuries were the times 
of darkness, the thirteenth and 
fourteenth were the age of absurdity 
and fable.” Nor should we lose 
sight of the education and the 
habits of men, to many of whom the 
convent-wall was the boundary of 
their travels, and the breviary of 
their knowledge. Of the ordinary 
business of life, and the intercourse 
with mankind, they were utterly 
ignorant. Their unbounded vene- 
ration for the Pope led them to con- 
sider him far superior to the most 
powerful monarchs on earth, and as 
a being towhose will the mighticst 
Sovereigns were bound to pay im- 
plicit obedience. With such feel- 
lugs and such qualifications, these 
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simple men sallied forth on the 
perilous adventure of searching out 
and encountering the Tartars; and 
‘whatever we may think of the 
judgment with which their mission 
was performed, it is impossible not 
to admire the intrepidity with whick 
they faced hunger, thirst, cold, 
slavery, and death, in the execution 
of it.” We may add, as matter for 
surprise as wellas admiration, that 
men so iil qualified, as we have 
stated, for making observations on 
men and manners, in a world per- 
fectly new to them, should have 
sueceeded in bringing back so much 
knowledge, tinctured with so little of 
the marvellous, 

Ascelin and his companions pro- 
ceeded on their missionin 1246. They 
first fellin with that army of 'Tartars 
of which they were in quest, on the 
southern frontier of Persia. The 
Mogul chiefs preceiving them ad- 
vance towards the camp with in- 
trepid steps, went out to meet them, 
and to demand who they were? 
Ascelin replied, that he was the 
ambassador of the Pope, the head 
of the Christian world. “If the 
Pope,” they rejoined, “be so zreat a 
personage, he must doubtless know 
that the Khanis the Son of God, 
who has committed to him the do- 
minion of the earth; and that 
Bathy, in the north, and Baiothnoy 
here, have been ordered to receive 
the same honours as are due te 
himself.” The good friar, with more 
zeal than discretion, immediately 
assured them, ‘‘that the Pope had 
never heard of the Khan, or of 
Baiothnoy, or of Bathy; butthat 
he knew there was a strange and 
barbarous people called Tartars, 
who ravage and destroy all they 
meet, and particularly Christians ; 
and that he had therefore sent his 
servanis to exhort them to repent 
of theic past wickedness, and cease 
to molest the people of God.” Not- 
withstanding this uncourtly speech, 
the friars were conveyed to the re- 
sidence of the Khan; and being 
asked what presents they ha 
brought, replied, (truly enoug!l 


that ** the Pope was accustomed t 
reccive, and not to make presen 
even to his best friends, much mo: 
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to strangers and infidels.” They 
were then told, that an audience 
would be granted, provided they 
conformed to the regulation which 
required three genuflexions before 
the Khan. This they retased, 
except on one condition—that the 
Khan and his Court would embrace 
Christianity! The Tartars on this 
Jost all patience,—abused them as 
Christian dogs, and added, to the 
inexpressible horror of the fathers, 
that “ the Pope himself was no better 
than adog.” Then they held a 
council to deliberate on the mea- 
sures to be taken with these extra- 
ordinary ambassadors, 

At this assembly a considerable 
diversity ofopinion prevailed. Some 
were of opinion, that the friars 
should be flaycd alive, and that 
their skins, stuffed with hay, should 
be sent to the Pope; others sug- 
gested, that they might be kept till 
the next battle with the Christians, 
and placed in the front of it, so as 
to fall by the hands of theirown 
countrymen. A third advised that 
they should be whipped through the 
camp, and forthwith put to death. 
To Baiothnoy, in his present mood, 
the most prompt punishment ap- 
peared the most eligible ; he there- 
fore issued orders that sentence of 
death should be executed, without 
a moment's delay, upon the whole 
party. In this fearful predicament, 
an interposition was made by that 
female humanity which has so often 
been the subject of just pancgyric. 
The principal wife of Baiothnoy, 
hearing of the fate which impended 
over these unhappy strangers, ran 
to her husband, and finding him 
ivaecessible to pity, endeavoured to 
move him by motives addressed to 
his interest. She represented the 
disgrace which he would incur by 
thus violating the law of nations ; 
and that many who now repaired 
to him with homage and presents, 
would be deterred from coming, 
She reminded him of the deep dis- 


pleasure expressed by the Khanat 
his treatment of a former Ambassa- 
dor, whose heart he had caused to 
be plucked out, and had rode round 
the camp with it fastened to the 
tail of his horse. 


By these argu- 
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mcnts, and by earnest entreaty, she 
at length obtained his consent to 
spare the lives of the friars. 

The Tartars now proposed to carry 
them to the great Khan, but Asce. 
lin begged to be excused, and urg- 
ed that his instructions did not di- 
rect him to the Khan, but to the 
first army he should meet ; adding, 
nothing but force should induce 
him to proceed a step farther. He 
wasthen told, that ashe had ma- 
nifested so much curiosity to see a 
Tartar army, he ought to wait till 
one arrived in a complete state ; on 
which he solemnly protested, that 


he had not the remotest wish 
to see one man more than he 
had already seen. The Tar. 


tars, however, kept these unfortu- 
nate people several months at the 
camp, imploring in vain to be dis- 
missed. During this period, they 
were very scantily supplied with 
black bread and sour milk, their 
only food; and in addition to insults 
and indignities of every description, 
were frequently menaced with im- 
mediate death. Atlength, however, 
after being brought out to witness 
the performance of the ceremonies 
with which they had refused to com- 
ply, by an ambassador from the great 
Khan, they were permitted to depart 
on the conclusion of a clamorous 
scene of barbarous festivity which 
had lasted for seven successive days, 
without the least attention to the 
poor missionaries, or apparent re- 
collection that any such persons 
were in existence. They were 
charged with a letter from Baioth- 
noy to the Pope, which offers no 
very bad specimen of Tartar diplo- 
macy :—*‘* Know, Pope,” it says, 
* that your messengers have come 
tous, and have given your letters, 
and have held the strangest dis- 
courses that were ever heard. We 
know not if you gave them authority 
to speak as they have done ; but 
we send you the firm commandment 
and ordinance of God, which is, 
that if you wish to remain seated in 
yourland and heritage, you, Pope, 
must come tous in your proper per- 
son, and do homage to him who 
holds just sway over the whole 
earth. And if you donot obcy this 
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frm command of God, and of 
him who holds just sway over the 
whole earth, God only knows what 
may happen.” With this protocole, 
(such as it was,) the friars were 
happy to set out on their return, 
and to make for Syria with all the 
speed in their power 

John de Plano Carpini, being 
better qualified for an ambassador, 
met with better snccess. Having 
learned in his passage through Bo- 
hemia, Silesia, and Poland,that gifts 
would be expected by the Tartar 
princes, he purchased some skins 
for this purpose, and received a fur- 
ther supply from the Duke and 
Duchess of Cracow. Having tra- 
versed Poland, he and his followers 
were conducted to the first division 
of the Tartar army, and strictly ex- 
amined as to the purpose of their 
coming. On stating the object of 
their mission, they were forwarded 
from ove division of troops to ano- 
ther, till, ufter a journey of two 
months, they reached the camp of 
Bathy, then beyond the Volga. On 
being ushered into the presence of 
this august personage, they were 
seized -with the deepest awe, and 
fell on their knees betore him: here 
they learned, for the first time, that 
it was necessary to proceed into the 
very heart of Tartary, to the impe- 
rial court of Cuyne Khan, Alarm- 
ing as this intelligence was, they 
were afraid to ofler any opposition 
to it; andthe next morning, after 
a slender breakfast, they took their 
departure “* with many teares, not 
knowing whether it were to jife or 
to death.” With furious speed, 
they followed their Tartar guides, 
changing horses several times a day, 
and subsisting entirely on a little 
millet and snow-water. Beyond 
the sea of Balkash their hardships 
increased, the country being moun- 
tainous and cold beyond measure, 
and “ there fell a mightie snow.” 

At length, on the 22d of July, they 
arrived at the Court of Cuyne, where 
preparations were making for the 
election of that chief to the supreme 
command, Carpini describes in 
glowing colours the barbaric splen- 
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dour and magnificence displayeé 
on this occasion, at which were pre- 
sent ambassadors from Bagdad,Per. 
sia, Nubia, Russia, and China, mak- 
ing, with the princes and dukes, no 
less a number than four thousand. 
The emperor’s tent was of white 
eloth, and so capacious that two 
thousand men might stand in it. 
From this tent the Khan was brought 
with great pomp, and inaugurated 
in a gilded chair; after which he 
was removed to one covered with 
felt, according tothe custom of Gen- 
gis-Khan, and thus addressed :— 
** Look on high andsee God ; and 
look down on the felt whereon thou 
sittest.” The several ambassadors 
now came forward, “ all bearing 
most costly gifts, consisting of five 
bundred cart-loads of silver, gold, 
and silk garments.” The friars 
were then asked, in their turn what 
presents they intended to make? 
To this embarrassing question they 
replied by stating their utter inabi- 
lity to offer any thing worthy the 
acceptance of so mighty a monarch. 
This seems to have been admitted 
by Cuyne Khan asa saflicient ex- 
cuse, at least it produced no altera- 
tion in his kind treatment of them ; 
when, at the end of a few days, and 
while the simple friars were flatter- 
ing themselves thathe was about 
to become a proselyte, and a subject 
of his Holiness, they unexpectedly 
received a message from him, pur- 
porting that he and his princes had 
determined to erect the flag of de- 
fiance against the Pope and all the 
Christian kingdoms of the west, un- 
less they became obedient to his 
will, They were new glad to obtain 
letters of dismissal, with which they 
set out about the middle of Novem. 
ber: and after experiencing a thou- 
sand hardships, being obliged to 
sleep on snow, without the shelter 
even of a tree, and with very little 
food, onthe 8th of June following, 
to their inexpressible satisfaction, 
they passed the last guard of the 
Tartar army, and arrived safe at 
Kiow, ‘‘ rejoiced overas men that 
had risen from death to life.” 
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DEATH OF MR.’ RITCHIE, TUE 
APRICAN TRAVELLER. 
(From Captain Lyoa’s Travels.) 


** Auout the middle of May, thatis 
to say, not two months after they 
left Tripoli, and only a fortnight af- 
ter their arrival at Mourzouk, Cap- 
tain Lyon was attacked with a se- 
vere dysentery; and he adds, “ I 
was no sooner convalescent, than 
Mr. Ritchie fell in, and was con- 
fined to his bed with an attack of 
bilious fever, accompanied with de- 
lirtum, and great pain ill his back 
and kidneys, for which he required 
repeated cupping. When a little 
recovered, he got up for two days, 
but his disorder soon returned with 
redoubled and alarming violence. 
He rejected every thing but water; 
and excepting about three hours in 
the afternoon, remaived cither con- 
stantly asleep, orina delirious state. 
Even had he been capable of iaking 
food, we had not the power of pur- 
chasing any which could nourish 
or refresh him, Our money was 
now all expended, and the Sulian’s 
treacherous plans to distress us, 
which daily became too apparent, 
were so well arranged, that we 
could not find any one to buy our 
goods. For six entire weeks we 
were withuut animal food, subsist- 
ing on a very scanty portion of corn 
and dates.” 

7 * * 

** Hadje Mahmoud, a most reli- 
gious old man, became very trou- 
blesome to inc, and was constantly 
begging ihat I would call in some 
Maraboot to pray over, and write 
prayers on Mr. Ritchie’s head and 
hands: his delirium he attributed 
to the devil, and foretold that it 
woul not cease until we had put 
asword, or some implement of iron, 
ander his head, Iblis being much 
alarmed at thatmetal. All these 
plans I resisted as wellas I could ; 
but found much difficuly in over- 
cuming a strong desire he had to 
bring a plate with the names of God 
written on it, which were to be 
washed off, and the inky water given 
to the invalid to drink. Oor poor 


patient, meanwhile, regardless of 
what was passing, longed and ask- 
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ed only for a little milk, whieh we 
unhappily were not ablq, to pro. 
curc; the Sultan, though he had 
fifty goats, made so many excuses 
and difliculties about affording us 
any, that we were obliged to give 
up all hopes of gratifying him.” 

By the end of August, however, 
the author states, ‘‘ We frequently 
rode out to the gardens near the 
town, and Mr. Ritchie became again 
tolerably well, though F observed, 
with much regret, that his late and 
frequent disorders appeared to have 
very materially depressed his  spi- 
rits, insomuch that he almost con- 
Stantly remained secluded in his 
own apartment, silent, unoccupied, 
and averse toevery kind of society.” 

Even this condition was soon 
changed fora worse. ‘ On the8th 
of November, 1819, Mr. Ritchie 
being again attacked by illness, § 
much wished him to allow of my 
selling some of our powder to pro- 
cure him a few comforts ; but to this 
he would not consent. Un the 9th I 
also fell ill, and was confined to my 
bed ; and Belford, though himself 
an invalid, attended on us both, 
Our man servant was of no use to 
us whatever ; but,on the contrary, 
presumirg on our poverty, did 
exactly as he pleased, Our little 
girl, however, assisted in nursing 
us. Afterlying in a toerpid state 
for three or four days, without 
taking any nourishment, or even 
speaking to us, Mr. Ritchie became 
worse, and at last delirious, asin 
his former illnesses. In the inter- 
val, my disorder having abated, I 
was enabled to rally a little, and to 
attend my poor suffering companion. 

** After he had somewhat recovered 
his intellect, he appeared very anxi- 
ous to know whether any letters had 
arrived, announcing to us a further 
allowance of money from Govern- 
ment; but when I. unfortunately, 
was obliged to reply in the nega- 
tive, he avoided all comment on the 
subject. He would not drink any 
tea, of which we still had some re- 
maining; but preferred vinegar and 
water, our only acid, which he 
drank in great quantities. Being 
entirely free from pain, he tattered 
himself that he should, in a day or 
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two, recover, particularly as he was 
not at all emaciated, but rather 
stouter than he had been for some 
months previous to his illness. One 
day (the 17th) he appeared so far 
recovered asto he able togetup and 
be dressed. We placed him on the 
matin the centre of the room, when 
he seemed much refreshed, and 
thanked as for the trouble we had 
taken; he then expressed a wish to 
have a little coflee, which, for a 
time, I was unwilling to give him, 
fearing it might injure him: he was, 
however, so earnest in his request, 
that I was obliged atlast to comply 
with it. As he complained of the 
closeness of his room, and appear- 
ed determined on lying that night 
on the mat, we made his bed on it ; 
and I laid myself down by him, 
In the afternoon be examined his 
tongue in the glass, and appeared a 
good deal alarmed atits colour; but 
presently said, ‘ I was frightened 
at the blackness of my tongue, but 
now recollect I have been drinking 
coffee; had I observed that appear- 
ance without knowing the cause, I 
should have said[ hada bilious fever, 
and should bid you good bye.’ In 
the evening one or two of the Mam- 
lukes came in; he spoke to them 
for a little while, and soon after fell 
asleep. remained awake the greater 
part of the night, during which he 
slept soundly; but in the morning 
I found he had crept from his bed, 
au:l was lying uncovered, and in a 
state of delirium, on the cold sand. 
We immediately put him to bed in 
his own room, and he appeared to 
tally again. 

“On the 20th we got a fowl, of 
which we made a little soup for 
him; and while he was taking it, a 
man came in, and told me a courier 
had arrived from Tripoli, with let- 
ters. I went out, but returned, to 
my sad disappointment, cmpty- 
handed, the man having no des- 
patches for us, The broth which 
Mr. Ritchie drank was the first 
nourishment he had taken for ten 
days, though we had used all our 
endeavours to prevail on him to eat. 
He said he felt much revived by it, 
and turned round to go to sleep. 1 
placed my bed at the entrance of 
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his room, and: remained watching 
him. He seemed to breathe with 
difficulty ; but as I had often ob- 
served this during his former ma- 
ladies, I was not so mach alarmed 
as I should otherwise have been. 
At about nine o’clock, Bedford, on 
looking at him, exclaimed, in aloud 
voice, ‘ He is dying!’ 1 begged 
him to be more cautious, lest he 
should be overheard, and imme- 
diately examined Mr, Ritchie, who 
appeared to me to be still in a 
sound sleep ; I therefore lay down 
on my: bed, and continued listen- 
ing. At ten I rose again, and found 
him lying in an easy posture, and 
breathing more freely: five mi- 
nutes, however, had scarcely elaps- 
ed before his respiration appeared 
entirely to cease; and on examina- 
tion I found that he had actually ex- 
pired, without a pang or groan, in 
the same position in which he had 
fallen asleep. 

“ Bedford and myself, in our 
weak state, looked at each other, 
expecting that in a few days it 
might probably be our lot to follow 
our lamented companion, whose 
sad remains we watched during the 
remainder of the night. And now, 
for the first time in all ourdistresses, 
my hopes did indeed fail me. At 
daylight I went out and informed 
our kind friends, Yussufand Hadje 
Mahmoud, of our misfortune, at 
which they were much affected, 
and offered us all the assistance in 
their power. Bedford,as well ashe 
was able, hastened to form a rough 
coffin out of our chests ; and a sad 
and painful taskit was. The wash- 
ers of the dead came to us to per- 
form their melancholy office, and 
Mr. Ritchie's body was washed, 
perfamed, and rubbed with cam- 
phor; and I procured some white 
linen, with which the grave-clothes 
were made. During our prepara. 
tions for the burial, the women, 
who are always hired to cry at the 
death of persons whose friends are 
able to pay them, proposed to per- 
form that disgusting office in our 
house; but I would not allowit, 
and very unceremoniously shut the 
door against them, While IL was 
outof sight, cithcr our servant or 
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some of our officious visitors stole 
several of our effects, and I clearly 
saw that we were now considered 
as lawful plunder. Thecefiin being 
completed, 1 hired men to carry it 
with ropes, but one of them having 
suddenly gone away, poor Belford 
was obliged to take his place ; when, 
attended by our small party of 
Mamlukes,we proceeded at a quick 
pace to the grave, at about ten 
o'clock. The clay below the sand 
was white, which was considered as 
a good omen ; and Belford and my- 
self threw the first earth into the 
grave. During the night we had, 
uoknown to the people, read our 
Protestant burial service over the 
body ; and now publicly recited the 
first chapter of the Koran, which the 
most serious Christian would con- 
sideras a beautiful and applicable 
praycr on such an occasion.” 





VARIETIES. 


Question in Natural History ex- 
plained.—Inthe State of New York, 
there isan establishment of guagers, 
and inspectors of fish-oil, A Mr. 
Judd had purchased three tons of 
whale oil, which had not passed un- 
der the examination of the inspee- 
tor in obedience to the law. For 
this negligence, Mr. Maurice, the 
inspector, brought his action: the 
defendant acknowledged the fact, 
but insisted that the law did not 
attach to the case, as what he had 
bought was wihale-oil not fish-oil, 
The cause was pleaded, on both 
sides, with much spirit, and nota 
little mirth. The works of the most 
eminent naturalists, ancient and 
modern, were consulted, quoted, 
and commented on; but the con- 
traricty of inferences and induc- 
tions tended little tothe elucida- 
tion of the question in the minds of 
the Jury. Doctor Mitchill, one of 
the most distinguished naturalists 
of New tngland, gave his opinion 
altogether in fayour of the defend- 
ant After thoroughly investigating 


the matter, and the regular progress 
of contention, pro and con,it was at 
Jength determined, that the whale 
was nota fish ; and that this inha- 
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bitant of the waters, ranked amon 

the cetaceous tribes,in the moder 
system of natural history, has cha- 
racters proper to itself, by which it 
is distinguished from fishes; such 
as—the faculty of the respiration 
by the langs—the warmth of its 
blood—the production of its young 
alive—its sucking them, &c.—of all 
which fishes are incapable. The 
cause was determined in favour of 
the defendant; and the court decreed 
that, in fature, only the oil obtained 
from the liver of cod, and similar 
fishes, should be deemed fish-oi!, 
should be subjected to inspection, 
&c.; and that all other kinds of oil 
should be exempt. 


A New Psalm.—Part of a psalm 
composed bya clerk in Yorkshire, 
on the distemper among the horned 
cattle in the summer of the year 
1784, sung and chorussed by the 
whole congregation in the church, 
The first four stanzas contain an 
accountof the cattle that died, and 
the names of the farmers to whom 
they belonged; the remaining verses 
were as follow :—- 

“‘ No Christian bull, or cow, they say, 
But takes it out of hand ; 

And we shallhave no cows atall 
I doubt within this land. 

The Joctors, tho’ they all have spoke 

Like learned gentlemen, 
And told us how the entrails look 
Of cattle dead and green ; 

Yet they do nothing do at all, 
With all their learning store ; 

So Meav'n drive out this plague away, 
And vex us uot no more.” 

This piece was so well received, 
that after the service it was desired 
again by all the congregation execpt 
live farmers, who wept bitterly, and 
said the lines were too moving. 

The minister on zoing out said to 
the clerk—** Why, John, what psalm 
was that we had to day? it was 
not one of David’s.”—** David's! 
No, no Sir,” quoth John, big with 
the new honour he had acquired, 
‘* David never made sucha psalm 
sin he was born. This is one of my 
own putting together, Measter !” 

Kenilworth.—Cumnor has letely 
heen visited by groups of gownsmen, 
anxious to verify, by lucal inspec- 
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tion, the details given in ‘ Kenil- 
worth” of ‘Authony Foster’s Man- 
sion; and the old sign of the Bear 
and Ragged Staff has already been 
restored, by subscription,and placed 
over the door of the village alehouse, 
askept by the late ‘* Giles Gosling.” 
We conceive that the publication 
of the following interesting letter 
will be particularly acceptable to 
our readers at the present moment. 
Itis extracted from a small volume 
in the Bodleian Library, printed in 
1584, entitled, “‘ The Copie of a 
Leter, wrytten by a Master of Arte 
of Cambrige, to his Friend in Lon- 
don, about some procedinges of the 
Erle of Leycester and his Friendes 
in England:— 

P. 27. “‘ Onlie for the present I 
must advertise you that you may 
not take holde so exactlie of al my 
L, doings in woman’s affaires, nei- 
ther touching their marriages, nci- 
ther yet their husbands. 

“For first his Lordship hath a 
speciall fortune that when he de- 
sireth anie woman's favor, then 
what person soever standeth in his 
way, hath the luck to die quicklie, 
for the finishing of his desire. As 
for example: when his Lordship 
was in full hope to marrie her Ma. 
and his own Wyfe stoode in his 
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light, as he supposed, he did but 
send her asid, to the house of his 
servant Forster of Cumner by Ox- 
furde, where shortlie after she had 
the chaunce to fal from a paire of 
stares, and so to breake her neck, 
but yet without hurting ofher hoode, 
that stoode upon her heade. Bat 
Sir Rich. Varney who by command- 
ment remayned with her that daye 
alone, wyth one man onlie, and 
sent awaye perforce al her servantes 
from her to a market two miles of, 
he (I say) with his Ma. can tel how 
she died, wh. Man being taken af- 
terward fora fellonie in the Marches 
of Wales and offering to publish the 
maner of the said murder, was 
made awaye privilie in the Prison. 
And Sir Richard himselfdying about 
the same time in London, cried pi- 
teouslie and blasphemed God and 
said to a Gentleman of worship of 
myne acquaintance, not long before 
his death, that al the Divels in hell 
did teare him in peeees. The wyfe 
also of Balde Butler, Kinsman to 
my L. gave out the whole fact a lit- 
tle before her death. But to return 
unto my purpose,this was my Lordes 
good fortune to have his wife die at 
that tyme when it was like to turne 
most to his profit.” 


POETRY, 


—— 


TO A FRIEND ON THE LOSS OF HIS 
CHILD. 


Nor every bud that grows 
Shall hloom into a flower : 

Not every hope that glows 
Shall have its prospering hour, 
A blight the bud may sever, 
The hope be quench’d for ever. 


In every joy there lurks 

An impulse of decay : 
With silent speed it works, 
While all without is gay ; 


Ere yet we dream of ruin, 
The breach is past renewing. 


Yet, like the bending bough 

From some dead weight released, 

The spirit’s bound, we know not how, 
When woe’s first press hath ceased ; 
But this may ne’er be spoken 

Of heart or bough that’s broken. 


There is a pulse in man 

That will not throb to grief ; 
Let woe do all it can, 

‘That pulse will bring relief : 
We feel, though self-accusing, 
Phat pulse its balm diffusing. 
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Since hnman hopes are vain, 
Aud joy remaineth not, 

*Tis well that human pain 
When dealt, is thus forgot. 

‘The smile shall leave no trates ; 
The tear itself eftaces. 


Then, if apart from ali 

ony saa 

Thou still indulge the tear, 
‘Too early doom’d to fall 

Warm on their infant's bier, 
War not with nature’s sorrow, 
For peace will come to-morrow. 


Or should reviving peace 

E’en now be kindly given, 

Oh ! suffer woe to cease, 

And thank indulgent Heaven, 

That breathes the breath of healing 
On wounds ofdeepest feeling. 


i eaneeeeenenERe 


NAPOLEON. 
(By the Rev. G. Croly.) 


T wate thee, England! not that thou 
Hast cast me where I perish now ; 

Not that thy hand has stampt my name 
On valour’s lips a scoff and shame: 
But that f sce, and cursing see, 

Thy soil the temple of the free, 

Land of th’ unconquerable mind, 

Still Champion, Sovereign of Mankind ! 
I hate thee, that thy matchless throne 
Shadows no slave on earth but one— 
That one, earth’s ban and scorn, the 

slave 

That moulders in this dangeon-cave. 
And shall no after legend tell 

The glorious strife in which he fell, 
Rushing from his bosom gored 

On the shrinking victor’s sword, 
Sending out his dying groan 

In sounds like Monarchies undone ? 
Heaven ! when in fire my eagles flew 
O'’erthy red torrent, Waterloo, 

Had I but in the turning tide 

Plunged my dishonour’d head and died! 
O had I but the heart to die ! 

I fled—my legions saw me fly.— 
Now,—where you billow darkly dashes, 
Must sleep the coward Exile’s ashes ; 
After many a shapeless day, 

Wasted, weary, worn away, 

After many an agony 

Crowding on the sleepless eye, 

Till, by the livg world forgot, 

Nor Regicide’s nor Rebel's thought 
Glancing tow’rds the distant wave, 
Where earthward bent, in dull decay 
The Ancient Exile wastes away, 

I leave the prison for the grave ! 
And my old murderers one by one 

Sink from me, left alone—alone ! 

Like me with passiug splendougs curst, 
Aud but for me, in evil first. 





Poetry. 


Tost from a fclun’s streaming bier, 
Sleeps, shroudless, base Labedoyere ; 
Defiling with his gore the clay 

Feasts the slow worm the traitor Ney ; 
And Murat’s blazing remnants gave 
Pollution to the Italian wave. 

Fool !—On whose brow the Royal ring 
1 flung in mockery—to fling 
Contempt upon the name of King. 


The peasant musket laid him low, 
His knell is rang—what is he now ! 
His life is guilt—his end is fear, 
Spain howling vengeance in his ear, 
So sank the Man of Massacre. 

So shall they perish, one and all, 
The bloodier rise, the bloodier fall, 
Each in his turn of terror laid 
Beneath the bullet or the blade, 

And every quivering slave shall die 
Concocting on his lip the lie, 
Spurn’d from life, yet loath to part, 
Telling of his loyal heart, 

Winding up with weep and wail, 
His falsehoood, idle, odious, stale. 


Ch ! for the storm of woe and crime, 

That swept me upwards once, sublime, 

When cunning claim’d what chance 
achieved, 

’Till the wild dream myself deceived, 

Half deem’d of more than mortal birth, 

Or earthborn, but to trample earth ; 

A cloud, earth’s evil to absorb, 

Then stoop in lightuings on its orb ; 

A planet, from its centre hurl’d, 

To dazzle and to waste the world ; 

A sceptred, desperate, demon thing, 

Let loose for mankind’s ’sutferinug, 

While earth my fiery transit eyed, 

Trembled, believed, and deified. 


’Tis past—the crown in slaughter worn 

From my dark brow in wrath was torn. 

I lived—to bear fate’s basest blow, 

To cow’r before my proudest foe ;— 

1 lived,—by drops my cup to drain, 

The rabble’s laugh—the den, the chain, 

To kiss the dust, and fawn and whine 

For added days to days like mine, 

Till treason, musder, regicide, 

All that was born of man and pride, 

Turn'd from their recreant Chief in 
shame, 

"Till, ere I perish'd died my name, 

Till in this den of rock and wave, 

All left Napoleon to the grave ! 





—_— 


ACROSTIC. 


Ler others boast of wealth and fame, 
Or of the pleasures they impart : 
Virtue presents a nobler claim, 
Even a true and grateful heart. 
T. Jarvis. 
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CHARADES. 


By J. Tuff, of Charmouth. 


Tur effects of an ague my first will ex- 
plain ; 

Some thousands, { ween, by my second’s 
been slain : 

These parts, when united, will give you 
the name 

Ofa poet whose works doth resound to 
his fame. 


By the same. 


Win Boreas from the sullen north 

My first doth often sally forth ; 

My next, on a mild and tranquil morn, 
Tbe uncouth bricr may adorn : 

Now tell my whole, and you will see 
The first of Flora’s progeny. 


By F. Burrington, of Crediton. 


Au! when the awful mandate shall 
begin, 
Aud through the skies th’ archangel’s 
trump shall sound, 
And worlds beneath the canopy of hea- 
ven 
Cease to revolve their trackless orbits 
round, 


Rous'd by its thund’ring accents, from 
my first 
lunumerable multitudes shall rise, 
Aud pond’rous massy sepulchres shall 
burst 
Toliberate their captives for the skies. 


When age, or poverty, which sorrows 
swell, 

Demand our sympathy, and claim 
support, 

That callous heart my next resembles 
well 

That with such plaintive miseries can 
Sport. 


Hark! what solemn sound is that as- 
_ Sails my ear ? 
Tis the sonorons bell’s prophetic 
toll— 
Sad termination of a fricnd’s ¢ 
Whose memory’s 
whole, ~ 


areer, 
recorded by my 


ENIGMAS. 


By C. L. of Charmouth, 
‘Tuover dark my complexion, and tran* 
Sient-ny Stay, 
I’m a daughter of morning, coeval with 


day, 

Whom Phoebus, to vie with the lord of 
skies, 

Produces, full grown, at the hour of 
sun-rise. 

Thus, strange to relate, my youth is my 
prime, 

For as Sol advances my tow’rings de- 


cline, 

Till with blazing axles he reaches the 
goal, 

And darts his fierce flame from the Line 
to the Pole ; 

Then, fearing his glare, perhaps under 
some tree 

I hide the few relics my parent leaves 
nie. 

"Till his horses, o’ercame by the strength 
of the heat, 

With tresses of azure, o'er ocean retreat, 

I follow his coursers, swift as they de- 
scend, 

With stature increasing, till day-light 
shall end. 

When darkness begins, though compos- 
ing wy form, 

I vanish, but rise with the dawn of each 
morn. : 


By P. Gove, of Exeter. 


Ere Eve transgress’d, and met with dire 
disgrace, 

With Adam then [ surely had:a place ; 

I was with Noah when the world was 
drown'd, 

And sail'’d with noted Cook the globe 
around ; 

Mankind my services do often crave, 

{ aid the king, the beggar, and the slave; 

The bar, the pulpit, and the tragic stage, 

My mighty faculties do oft engage ; 

The lovely fair | always do befriend, 

‘Lo them.] most essential service lend, 

For ‘tis well known they always use me 
well, 

As many men with grief and pain can. 

tell, 








34% Enigmas — Answers. 


Should Strephon slight Amynta, charm- 
ing fair, 

To him the fact I doubtless shall declare, 

And make him rue, with shame, his 
sad neglect, 

Inconstancy, and want of due respect ; 

By me he'll promise, nay, by me he'll 
swear, 

No more to wound, no more neglect the 
fair; 

I then renew his tender tales of love, 

And vow once more his constancy to 
prove ; 

I witness then their joy, their mutual 
bliss, 

And help to seal forgiveness with a kiss. 





ANSWERS, 


By F. Burrington, of Crediton, to R. 
Hodgi’s Charade, mserted March \2. 


Ler the wealthy gaze on grandeur, 
Glittering gems emboss'd with gold, 
Gilded pageants, swuptuous splendour, 

Or on heaps of ore untold— 
Though sublunary joys delight them, 
Though they raptur’d on them dwell, 
Yet they must, when death shall cite 
them, 
Bid those earthly scenes FarEwr. 


J. Tuff, of Charmouth, has answered 
this Charade. 


By F. Burrington, to H. Pope's Cha- 
rade, March \2. 
LonG may sweet Peace the olive-wreath 
entwine 
Around Britannia’s fair and fruitful 
shore; 
Long nay her free-born sons in concert 
join, 
Nor hear the Curtass clash, distain’d 
with gore, 


By F. Burrington, to J. Westcott’s Re- 
bus, March 12. 


Ort when a mortal ends his days, 
The solemn Hearse his corpse con- 
veys 


Unto the grave’s domain, 
"Till the archangel’s thund’ring call 
Shall shake this vast revolving ball, 
And bid it rise again. 


J. Tuff, of Charmouth, G. Hooper, 
Butleigh, J. Clarke, of Exeter, and R. 
Hodge, of Crediton, have answered this 
Rebus. 


By J. Tuff, of Charmouth, to J. West. 
cott’s Paradoxical Question , March \2 


By your question, Friend Westcott, it 


plainly appears 
That the sum of your age is exact Four. 
TEEN years. 
F. Burrington, of Crediton, has ap. 
swered this Question. 


By P. Gove, of Exeter, to Joka of Ex. 


ter’s Charade, March 26. 


Tue stars that gild the ethereal space 
With radiant lustre shine ; 

So does the Ever, that human gem, 
That index of the mind. 

The fated Bact through ether flies, 
And wounds and kills in fight :— 
Eyr-Batt, your whole, so justly priz’é, 

Is clearly brought to light. 
J. Tuff, of Charmouth, has answered 
this Charade, 


By J. Clarke, of Exeter, to G. Hooper's 
Charade, March 26. 


Cuitpren do delight in Pay ; 
In a House you may take rest :— 
A Pray-Hovse does your whole pourtray, 
Where things are done in jest, 


By J. Tuff, of Charmouth, to John of 


Exeter's Enigma, March 2%. 


I sotv’p your Enigma, good Sir, ina 
trice, ° 
For the V is in Vehicle, Virtue, and 


Vice, 

In Vagabond, Vauxhall, likewise with 
the Vicar ; 

1 think an enigma I ne'er answer 
quicker, 





* ; 
o” Ve feel obliged to the friend who recommends us to be careful in our selections, 
lest our publication should no longer deserve the title of * Entertainer,” and who, 


to guide and aid us in our labours, has sent a Sermon, entitled “ A Preparative 


for Marriage, addressed to a lovinge couple, by their 


Feltham.” We shatl hope to profit by 


poudent’s taste, asa standard by which 
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propriety of regarding our Corre- 
to regulate our future selections, 
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affectionate Pastour Ower | 
his communication, privately, at a fitting 
period; and in the mean time, shall be happy to lend the MS. to any “ lovinee couple," 
who may desire it, but must beg to doubt the ; 
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